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LADY OF EXTENDED EXPERIENCE 

would like a position as housekeeper or matron at the sea- 
shore or country. Can give the best of reference. Address J. W. 
J. this office. 


YOUNG LADY WITH GOOD EDUCATION 
desires a position as Lady's Companion or as Clerk. Would 


not object to traveling. Is fond of children. Address R , Box 145, 
Denton, Ma 


RESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 


and Summer suitsand wraps. Lateststyles. 605 .N.12th St, 


J, SHOEMAKER, 
- —MILLINERY 


533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
= ‘Priv ‘ate house, third door below Green St. 


SEWING NEATLY DONE BY TWO GRADU- 
ates of the Penn Sewing School. Rachel Fountain, 5098S 
13th Street. Esther Reese, 723 Lebanon 8t. (bet. Fitzwater and 
Catharine Streets.) 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 8S. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and puaae awk and quilting done to order. 


[faen AND SCH UYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


MeN TGOMER Y co UNTY MILK. —CONSH O- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie ; 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


rANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
female teacher of experience as Principal of a Friends’ 
School near Philadelphia. Address this office. 


ANTED—A MALE PRINCIPAL FOR MAR- R- 


tin Academy. Inquire of Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square, 
Chester Co , Pa. 


CARPETS. — 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection Fresh importations of China and 
» Japan Mattings. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 











OW IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress inthe country. 4 1 DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREFT 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, @abital, $500,000 ‘Full paid.) 
if OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
| secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
: amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
F DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 


Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Caven. 


FO R DRY GOODS | WALTER A. woop, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH } STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


Rake Reaper 

Har- 

vester and Binder, 
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Mowers all siges: 
Single Apron 


Self- 
Self dump Hay rake 


for Mower 


= Bundle Carrier, 
S Tedder Attachmen 


o 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 5 


: — ° ° chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and Local agents appointed or information given by 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 


sively to Ta Ww 


sectors wx, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 
D RY GOO DS ; ~ 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
BUTTER week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 


| The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 4, wAyS || lable dairies (Orders by mail solicited and 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, | gy HAND. ae re 
; House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made ” apaaiee 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | v en sae 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes, | Association of Friends to Promote the 














It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, Education of the Colored People 
} as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the — 
ii American market, and the prices are guaranteed to of t . 





be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


: HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
ies of goods. 


Saraw J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1A A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 


| AMOS HILLBORN & C ne Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


F urniture, Bedding, Curtains. Executive CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 


; . , more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 

§ —_--—--——— Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- Daptestewa, Fa. 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpriInGs, SprRinG Cos, ETC., ETC. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


i | Ret : : dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
| No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. | near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 


Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, 867 297.32. 
(September 1, 1888). 


ry PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
( Atlantic Trust Co., Trusiees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


wok WM. HEACOCK, see 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


NEW BOOKS. 








POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


uitdible 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ee ie i 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


offers for sale Denver, Colorado, First Mortgag e Loans, bearing 
8 per cent. interest net to the investor. Interest notes payable at 
the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, and may be collected 
through any bank. These loans are selected by Charles Hallo- 
well, Investment Banker of Denver. A residence of many years 
in that prosperous city has made me familiar with real estate 
value there, and my knowledge of the great care always exercised 
in the se'ection of the loans offered, enables me to recommend 
them as safe and first-class in every respect. Loans on hand from 
$1,000 and upwards. 


WM. HL JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 8 and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety, 

‘a. ea ani vi 4 
Every conceivable Seelsunant af 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
— interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 

D tne Agricultural implement bull: 
Wy e 1) t - 
Pg »” ders in the U. 8. 


_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 

Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 

= all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 

Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

a se and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
esigns. 

e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Ort 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUB H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CynTui G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 

corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 

Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 
.. DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | 44 No. Thirty-second o. %58 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 


The Aberdee 

ve Aberdeen, tonerorr, wn. 4, 
Will open about June Ist. The house 1s directly on the 

Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 

Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 

cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 

phone. hk. Hoop and E. Newport. 


COTTAGE. 





OCEAN END OF 8. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FIRST-Days. 171 8. CAROLINA 
AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 








PENNHURS T, TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


“3 ~ South Carolina Avenue 
ao ee : 
L he I tadnor ) Atlantic City, N. J. 
H. W. SHARPLESS. 
> 7 / 1p 314 Franklin Street, 
MARY E. WATERS, 4 pranglin, St 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 





Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N, TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Merchant Tailor. 
CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: 4 Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


s. 
Hitu's CHampion Steam Cooker & Bolter. 
The best, cheapest, and most durable Cooker in 
the market. Has tight joints and will cook any 
kind of meats, vegetables, puddings, etc., and 
without steam and odor in the house. Can be used 
on any range, oil or gas stove. Warranted as rep- 


resented or money refunded. Send for illustrated 
circular and prices 


AGENTS WANTED. 


L. 8S. GAY, Gen’! Agent, 64 N. Fourth St., 
‘“ Philadelphia, Pa. (Near Arch St ) 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 

a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


a satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
pa: 














nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 

per now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 

15,000 readers, and its size and , and the charac- 

ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 

tisement. pa When our readers answer an adver- 

tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
- » « »« « I SEE more light 
Than darkness in the world ; mine eyes are quick 
To catch the first dim radiance of the dawn, 
And slow to note the cloud that threatens storm. 
The fragrance and beauty of the rose 
Delight me so, slight thought I give the thorn ; 
And the sweet music of the lark’s clear song 
Stays longer with me than the night hawk’s cry. 
And even in this great throe of pain called life, 
I find a rapture, linked with each despair, 
Well worth the price of anguish. 

I detect 

More good than evil in humanity. 
Love lights more fires than hate extinguishes, 
And men grow better as the world grows old. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 
THE meeting of Ministers and Elders of this body 
held two sessions on Seventh-day, the 11th inst. The 
attendance was large, all the Friends appointed to 
serve as Representatives being present except 15; 
for 6 of these excuses were given. The opening 
minute being read, Wm. M. Way in a few touching 
words, gathered the meeting into waiting for the voice 
of supplication to which Elizabeth H. Plummer gave 
utterance. Minutes from visiting Friends were read 
as follows: One for Isaac Wilson, a minister from 
West Lake Monthly Meeting, held at Bloomfield, 
Ontario; for Wm. M. Way,a minister from Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa.; for Robert and Esther 
H. Barnes, Elders from Purchase Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y.; and for Rebecca M. Thomas,'a minister from 
Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Maryland. Expres- 
sions of satisfaction arose that we were favored with 
the company of these Friends and words of welcome 
were extended also to many who were present with- 
out minutes. 

On the different reports being read from the con- 
stituent meetings, there was given much earnest 
counsel. A concern for the encouraging of the young 
to attend our business meetings and there experi- 
ence the training needful for service when the pres- 
ent burden-bearers were released from work, was 
most feelingly presented, and met with a cordial re- 
sponse. Parents and grandparents were urged to 
make the way easy for the children to attend meet- 
ing, by being less anxious for worldly prosperity and 
to manifest more trust in Divine protection. The 
Query relative to Ministers and Elders leading pure 
and blameless lives called forth much earnest testi- 
mony both from the strangers with us and those of 
our own membership. It was said no more import- 
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ant Query would claim our attention than this, and 
necessitates in each a close self-examination, for the 
eyes even of the little ones are upon us, our example 
should be indeed correct, and in the home was the 
beginning place. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the Rep- 
resentatives reported the names of Wm. Wade Gris- 
com and Abigail R. Paul for reappointment as clerks, 
They were united with and the answering of the 
Queries again resumed. This session also was one of 
deep feeling and much wise admonition. The Elders 
were most tenderly appealed to in regard to accept- 
ing their positions as guardians of the ministers. 
That this be done weightily and with desire to use 
every talent committed to their care in this service, 
not deeming any talent too small for use. That a 
wise eldership adds greatly to the efficiency of the 
work of a gifted ministry and should be exercised in 
loving encouragement as well as tender caution. The 
simple eloquence of the speaker impressed all the 
hearers, and hearts were bowed in thankfulness for 
her faithfulness to Divine command. 

This concern was supplemented by other minis- 
ters who felt its application and force. 

The necessity of observing good order during the 
interesting sessions of the coming week by keeping 
free from excitement and giving the messages com- 
mitted to us calmly and in the spirit of true submis- 
sion, was ably presented. The reading of the min- 
utes of last year closed the exercises of the day and 
produced deep feeling and tender sympathy with ex- 
ercised minds, who carry burdens that only the wis- 
dom of the Highest can relieve. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP ON FIRST-DAY. 


The attendance at the meetings for worship held 
at 15th and Race streets, on First-day morning, was 
very large. In the north room, (Race street end), 
the doors were closed some time before the hour for 
assembling, 10.30, the entire available space, includ- 
ing the aisles and stairways, being filled. There was 
service in the ministry by several Friends, including 
Allen Flitcraft, Lydia H. Price, and Isaac Wilson, of 
Canada. The last named spoke at length with much 
force and earnestness. In the Cherry street room, 
all available space was also occupied. The speakers 
were Margaretta Walton, Ellison Newport, Samuel 
S. Ash, Edwin L. Pierce, Matilda E. Janney, and 
others. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, the general exer- 
cises by classes from First-day schools took place. 
The house was again crowded. William W. Birdsall, 
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Superintendent of the schools at 15th and Race 
streets, was in charge. The programme was as fol- 
lows: Reading from the Scriptures, Superintendent ; 
opening exercises, “New Every Morning,” all 
schools; Fairhill School, Philadelphia, “ The Book 
of Life’; Horsham School, Pa., “Christ’s Teach- 
ing ;” West Grove School, Pa., “ The Golden Side ;” 
responsive exercise from Revelation ; Moorestown 
School, N. J., selected poems; West Chester School, 
Pa., selections; Darby School, Pa., “ Our Character 
Monument;” Plymouth School, Pa. “ Trust;” 
Goshen School, Pa., “ Praise ;” Gwynedd School, Pa., 
selections ; Centre School, Pa., “ What are we going 
to do?” Girard Avenue School, Philadelphia, Scrip- 
ture reading and response ; closing exercise, 8th and 
9th Psalms, all schools. 

The other meetings were generally well attended. 
Isaac Wilson, in the afternoon, spoke at the venera- 
ble meeting-house at Merion, where a meeting had 
been appointed, and in the evening he spoke at Gi- 
rard Avenue. 





BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 

The business sessions of the Yearly Meeting be- 
gan at 10 a. m., on Second-day, the 13th. In men’s 
meeting, the minutes of visiting Friends, being those 
named in the meeting of Ministers and Elders were 
read, and expressions of satisfaction at their pres- 
ence were given. The roll of representatives being 
called, (and repeated in the afternoon), all were 
found present except ten. The most of the morning 
session was occupied by the reading of the epistles 
from the other yearly meetings, in the following or- 
der: New York, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Genesee. To prepare the essay of an epistle in re- 
sponse, the usual committee was appointed, and the 
meeting adjourned to 3 p. m. 

In men’s meeting, in the afternoon, a committee 
was appointed to assist the Clerks in collecting the 
exercises of the meeting, and in preparing the Extracts 
for publication ; also a committee to examine and 
audit the treasurer’s account, fix the sum to be raised 
next year, and nominate a treasurer and correspond- 
ents. The report of the Committee on the John M. 
George Bequest was then read. (It is printed at 
length elsewhere.) The Plan of the Trusteeship 
submitted in connection with it was first taken up, 
and after two readings, and some explanation, it was 
adopted. It provides for the appointment of seven 
Trustees, residents of Pennsylvania, who shall have 
the care of the funds derived from the Bequest, and 
hold the title to the real estate that may be acquired 
for and in connection with the School. These Trus- 
tees will provide funds, as directed by the Yearly 
Meeting, for the establishment and conduct of the 
school, and they will transfer their trust to new trus- 
tees, and make title for real-estate, upon the order of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The consideration of the recommendations of 
the Report occupied the remainder of the session, 
and at closing the Clerk had prepared a minute con- 
tinuing the Committee on this subject, and giving it 
the authority suggested in the closing of the Report, 
to acquire property, erect buildings, open and man- 


age the school ; and appropriating to its use for this 
purpose an amount not exceeding $100,000. 

The women’s meeting opened with a well-filled 
house, and as our sisters took their accustomed seats 
many hearts overflowed with gratitude that we were 
again permitted to assemble on this most interesting 
occasion. The voice of supplication was lifted up, 
petitioning our Heavenly Father for the blessing of 
His overshadowing love, and for the gift of wisdom 
to guide us in the transaction of the business before 
us. Margaretta Walton and Annie C. Dorland were at 
the clerk’s table. Reports from all the quarterly 
meetings were read and all the representatives an- 
swered to their names except thirteen. Minutes 
for visiting Friends, as above reported, were read and 
a most cordial welcome extended to them, thankful- 
ness being expressed that they had felt themselves 
drawn to visit us. Three epistles from other yearly 
meetings were read, and the various subjects therein 
contained briefly commented upon. The represent- 
atives were requested to meet at the rise of the meet- 
ing and propose the names of Friends to serve as 
clerk and assistant clerk for the coming year. Then 
adjourned to 3 o’clock. In the afternoon Elizabeth M. 
Cooper reported: that the representatives were united 
in proposing the reappointment of the present 
clerks. The remaining epistles were read and a 
committee appointed to reply thereto. Interesting 
reports of the Committee on Education and the Vis- 
iting Committee were then presented; they will be 
printed hereafter. Then adjourned to 10 o’clock 
Third-day morning. 

In the women’s branch, on Third-day morning, 
after reading the minutes of yesterday, the meeting 
proceeded to read the report of the Committee on 
the John M. George school. This report was ap- 
proved, also the plan for trusts, and a nominating 
committee to unite with a similar one of men’s 
meeting, appointed to bring forward the names of 
the Trustees. A concern that this meeting should 
unite with the Philanthropic Union of the other 
yearly meetings was presented and called forth con- 
siderable expression, but as it was near the time for 
adjournment the matter was left for further consid- 
eration in the afternoon session. 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS IN GALILEE} 


We have seen a few young Galileans attaching them- 
selves to Jesus, from the commencement of his min- 
istry, accompanying him in his journeys to Jerusa- 
lem, and living in intimate association with him. 
They were already known as his disciples, and were 
indeed such, in the affection and respect with which 
they regarded him, but there was as yet nothing defi- 
nite in the relation which bound them to the Master, 
although their hearts were his. The first whom he 
definitely called were James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee. They were simple fishermen, living on the 
shores of Lake Gennesaret, and maintaining them- 
selves by their craft. Jesus joined them one day at 
dawn, just as they were drawing up their net on the 
strand, having toiled all night, and taken nothing. He 





iBy E. de Pressensé, Paris. Translation by Annie Harwood. 
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entered into one of the boats, which was Simon’s, and 
addressed the people who crowded upon the shore. 
When his discourse was finished, he bade Simon 
throw his net again; and it could hardly be drawn 
in, for the multitude of fishes. The miracle touched 
the ardent and impressible soul of Simon to its 
depths. This manifestation of supernatural power, 
flashed a new light on all that he had already seen 
and heard ; he felt himself in the presence of a holy 
being, and fell at his feet, exclaiming “ Depart from 
me for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” No moment is 
more favorable for the great call, than the moment 
of humiliation, for a heavenly vocation is best re- 
ceived on the knees, “ Fear not,” said Jesus, “ from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” The four disciples 
hesitated not a moment; they left their boats and 
their nets. (The words of Peter implied a previous 
relation with Jesus, for the miraculous draught would 
not have in itself sufficed to reveal to him the holi- 
ness of the Master.) The narrative of John is im- 
plied in that of Luke. Galilee is distinguished from 
Judea by its fertility and the softness of its landscapes. 
The most striking feature of that part of Galilee, 
which was the principal scene of the ministration of 
Jesus, is an air of quietness and serenity not to be 
met with elsewhere. Such was the land in which 
Jesus led the itinerant life of a missionary. 

He had no fixed abode, and except occasional so- 
journs in Capernaum, he passed his days in going 
about doing good. Endowed with a heart preémi- 
nently loving, a Son so tender, that in a dying hour 
his thoughts were of ministering consolation to his 
mother, Jesus yet allows himself to be restrained by 
none of the ties of natural affection. In order to 
accomplish his especial work, he must needs live 
aloof from all the social conditions of ordinary life. 
Jesus lived chiefly with his spiritual family, freely 
using their hospitality, as did the Rabbis of the 
time. He voluntarily remained the poorest of them 
all. He sought out the feeble, the forsaken, all who 
needed succor and pity, the beggar by the highway, 
the leper by the city gates, and the little child in its 
mother’s arms. Then at evening, after so many la- 
bors, and often such painful conflicts, he ascended 
the nearest hill, and there renewed his strength 
from its eternal source, by solitary prayer. It was 
from these sacred heights to which his soul fled for 
refuge, that his word came down like a living stream, 
to spread its full floods over the thirsty land of Israel. 
The question of Sabbath observance could not fail 
to present itself in Galilee as in Judea. The disci- 
ples are denounced with much indignation, as vio- 
lators of the law of God, because they plucked some 
ears of corn to appease their hunger on the day of 
rest. Jesus does more than offer an apology for his 
disciples: he boldly asserts his right as Master of 
the Sabbath. In a full synagogue, at the very hour 
of the reading of the sacred books, a palsied man is 
placed in the middle of the assembly, and Jesus 
heals him publicly. That his meaning may not be 
mistaken, he affirms his right with energy not un- 
mixed with indignation. Surely if it is permitted 
to draw an ass out of a pit on the Sabbath day, it 
cannot be unlawful to heal a man, made in the im- 


age of God. He was indeed right; such an argu- 
ment was irrefragable. The Pharisees could not 
evade it; so, leaving the ground of open discussion, 
they had recourse to artifice and plots. From this 
moment Jesus could see the approaching end of his 
popularity. Without abandoning his public work 
among his countrymen, he devoted himself increas- 
ingly to his disciples. The further the old theocracy 
is estranged from him, the closer he draws to that 
new religious body which he hasinstituted. To this 
period belong the choice of the Apostles and the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

An Apostle was not called simply to be the dis- 
seminator of a doctrine; his mission was to lay the 
foundations of a religion. It needed that an apostle 
should have the very mind of Jesus, that absolute 
disinterestedness which makes the life one great self- 
sacrifice. The office of an apostle was in its very es- 
sence martyrdom. Nothing can excel the beautiful 
simplicity of its appointments. Its grandeur was 
purely spiritual ; and yet what can surpass the solem- 
nity of that sacred hour, when Jesus, after passing 
the night in prayer on one of the hills which sur- 
round Capernaum, called his twelve apostles? He 
took them from the common people—rough, igno- 
rant men, more accustomed to work with their hands 
than to use their intellects, but characterized by the 
childlike freshness and uprightness of simple souls. 

Simon, surnamed Peter, and Andrew had been 
twice called by the Master, before this august day. 
If the figure of Andrew fades into dimness beside 
that of his brother, he retains the honor of having 
been the first to hail Jesus. Peter’s is an ardent, im- 
pressible nature, capable of passing from enthusiasm 
to depression ; in him is found that bold spirit of 
the pioneer, which when purified in the crucible of 
trial and repentance, will make him the man of ac- 
tion and influence in the first period of the apostolic 
age. The sons of Zebedee come to Jesus in the same 
way. They have yet much to learn; they are very 
far from that charity which can pardon all things, 
even insult offered to the Master. James will be the 
first to shed his blood for the Gospel, and John will 
be the beloved disciple. Philip and Nathanael, sur- 
named Bartholomew, are also disciples from the first. 
Matthew, called only a few days before from the re- 
ceipt of custom, is still imbued with the piety of a 
Jew of the old dispensation, and his great concern 
will be to find out the relation between the two cov- 
enants. Thomas bears some resemblance to Peter; 
we mark in him the same impetuosity, the same de- 
voted affection, but he is often at fault, and only re- 
covers himself by his ardent impulses. We know 
nothing definite ubout Judas, who appears to be the 
same as Thaddeus, and who was probably the brother 
of James. Neither of these takes any marked posi- 
tion in the church of the first century. Thesurname 
of Zelotes, given to Simon, leads to the supposition 
that he had already shown the ardent zeal, which 
some years later was to give birth to a new party in 
Galilee. He was a native of Cana. The name of 
Judas Iscariot stands out with lurid distinctness in 
this catalogue of the apostles. The twelfth apostle 
appears to have been of a strong and passionate na- 
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ture, as is proved by his tragical end. In the heart 
of every man a demoniacal force lies dormant: it is 
for him to quell or unloose it. He who is not trans- 
formed by contact with perfect holiness, sinks, and 
no one lower than a perverted apostle. 

There must be no misconception as to the spirit- 
ual state of these young men at the time they were 
chosen ; they were still very ignorant, infected with 
Jewish prejudices, incapable of rising to the sublime 
thought of the Master. They were “ fools and slow 
of heart to believe; ” thus they often saddened the 
heart of Jesus, though they could not exhaust his 
patience in the work of their religious education. 
This work was not to be fully accomplished, till He 
should have gone away from them, and the Holy 
Spirit should have come, to guide them into all 
truth. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY. 

Tuere is something in Quakerism exceedingly favor- 
able to philanthropy, and the New Jersey Quakers 
appear to have been the most persistent anti-slavery 
men in America. John Woolman, sallying forth from 
his humble home at Mount Holly, before 1750, trav- 
eled south and north, showing kindness to the ne- 
groes, and bearing testimony against slavery. Even 
earlier than he, an eccentric English Quaker, Benja- 
min Say, tormented the meetings in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania by violent and theatrical declamations 
against negro slavery. It was the Quakers of Phila- 
delphia who stood with Franklin as members of an 
abolition society there in 1775, or earlier ; but neither 
this society nor others of the same sort accomplished 
much for emancipation until another New Jersey 
Quaker, Benjamin Lundy, took the field about 1818, 
as a missionary of emancipation, and planted the 
seeds of that great movement which, under Garrison, 
Phillips, John Brown, Gerrit Smith, and other cour- 
ageous leaders, finally achieved, in war, the downfall 
of American slavery. The name of Lundy is re- 
membered, but that is almost all that the public gen- 
erally know of him. He deserves a better biogra- 
pher than he has found, for his life was romantic, 
adventurous, and full of danger and hardship. The 
road taken by Garrison before 1830 was, in fact, 
“ Lundy’s Lane,” for into that strait and narrow path 
did it turn aside from the time that Benjamin Lun- 
dy, in 1827-8-9, visited Boston and addressed himself 
to the heart and conscience of his young disciple. 
In The Liberator of September 20, 1839, Garrison no- 
ticed the death of Lundy, and said: 

“To Bensamin Lunpy, more than to any other 
human being, am I indebted for having my atten- 
tion called to the wretched condition of the slaves in 
this liberty-worshiping, slavery-idolizing country. He 
it was who first informed, quickened, inflamed my 
mind on the subject of American slavery, and by 
whom I was induced to consecrate my life to the 
overthrow of that dreadful system of iniquity. If, 
therefore, anything has been achieved in the cause 
of liberty through my instrumentality, let him have 
all due credit. But I am not the only person who 


1 From an article in The Cosmopolitan magazine, New York, by 
Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., (author of a Life of John 
Brown.) 





has to acknowledge the personal impulse that was 
given by his benevolent example and earnest en- 
treaty. Thousands stand ready to testify how much 
they are indebted to him, under God, for their con- 
version to the side of emancipation, from a state of 
total apathy to its success,” 

That this was no mere obituary compliment, but 
literally and exactly true, will appear when we see 
who Lundy was, and what he had accomplished be- 
fore he ever saw Garrison, as well as what they did 
together, and what share Lundy had in directing the 
attention of the world to the true character of the 
Texan revolt from Mexico, and the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. Benjamin Lundy was 
born January 4, 1789, at Hardwick, Sussex county, 
in New Jersey—now a township of six hundred peo- 
ple in Warren county, which, about 1820, was set off 
from the old county of Sussex. At the time of his 
birth there were but twenty thousand people in the 
whole two counties—mostly farmers, mechanics, and 
small traders, and with many Quakers among them. 
Sussex is the extreme northwestern county of New 
Jersey, extending along the Delaware river from 
Orange county in New York to Northampton county 
in Pennsylvania ; and Hardwick is not far from the 
romantic scenery of the Delaware Water Gap.’ Lun- 
dy’s English and Welsh ancestors came early to 
America, and branches of the family have been 
found in North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and wher- 
ever the Quakers settled. Richard Lundy was living 
at Burlington, N. J.,in 1822, Thomas Lundy at Rock- 
ford, N. C., the same year, and at Huntsville, N. C., 
in 1833,—no doubt brothers or cousins of Benjamin 
Lundy. His own family were not rich, and he re- 
ceived but little education, though he afterward 
taught himself a good English style, with some smat- 
tering of Latin, French, and Spanish. At the age of 
nineteen he emigrated to Wheeling on the upper 
Ohio River, then a town of but a thousand or two 
inhabitants, where he learned the trade of a saddler, 
and about 1810 set up in business for himself, accu- 
rmulating a small property by industry and thrift. 
Wheeling was then one of the great thoroughfares 
of the domestic slave trade; the breeders of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the kidnappers of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, sending their chained 
coffies of negroes and mulattoes down the river 
from that point. During Lundy’s four years’ resi- 
dence in Wheeling he was a constant witness of the 
horrors of the traffic. Twenty years later, in Novem- 
ber, 1832, he said of Wheeling : 

“That was the place where his youthful eye first 
caught a view of the ‘cursed whip’ and the ‘ hellish 
manacle,’ where he first saw the slaves in chains 
forced along like brutes to the Southern markets for 
human flesh and blood! Then did his young heart 
bound within his bosom, and his heated blood boil 





2A singular error, due at first to a misprint, has been perpet- 
uated in all the biographies of Lundy that I have seen, that he 
was born in Handwick,N.J. There is not, and never was, so far 
as I can learn, any place of that name in New Jersey ; but Hard- 
wick being in Warren county, and his biographers not noticing 
that Warren was taken from Sussex, either supposed the name 
had been changed from Handwick, as they found it, or else 
thought nothing about it. 
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in his veins, on seeing droves of a dozen or twenty 
ragged men, chained together and driven through 
the streets, bare-headed and bare-footed,in mud and 
snow, by the remorseless ‘souL sELLERS,’ with horse- 
whips and bludgeons in their hands!! It was the 
frequent repetition of such scenes as these, in the 
town of WHEELING, Virginia, that made those durable 
impressions on his mind relative to the horrors of 
the slave system which have induced him to devote 
himself to the cause of Universal Emancipation. Dur- 
ing an apprenticeship with a respectable mechanic 
of that place, he was, by these and other means, 
made acquainted with the cruelties and the despot- 
ism of slavery, as tolerated in this land; and he 
made a solemn vow to Almighty God, that, if favored 
with health and strength, he would break at least 
one link of that ponderous chain of oppression when 
he should become a man.”! 

Lundy was eleven years older than John Brown 
(who was born May 9, 1800), and therefore his vow 
against American slavery was naturally registered 
earlier than Brown’s, say in 1809. But it was not 
long after this same period (during the war with 
England, 1812-15) that Brown, then a mere boy, was 
led, as he says in his autobiography,’ to “ declare or 
swear eternal war with slavery.” A friend of John’s, 
a slave boy, “ very active, intelligent, and good feel- 
ing,” was beaten before the lad’s eyes “ with iron 
shovels, or anything that first came to hand.” This 
brought John to reflect, he says, “ on the wretched, 
hopeless condition of fatherless and motherless slave 
children. He sometimes would raise the question, 
Is God their father?” A like question rose in the 
heart of Lundy, and the principles of his humane 
and devout religion soon taught him how it should 
be answered. He left slaveholding Virginia, moved, 
and settled at St. Clairsville, Belmont county, Ohio, 
still pursuing his saddler trade, and there, in 1815, 
he organized an emancipation society, which, begin- 
ning with himself and a few other members, soon 
grew to five hundred. This was the first anti-slav- 
ery association organized in the United States during 
the present century. . It was called the “ Union Hu- 
mane Society,” and became the parent of many 
others. The older abolition societies founded by 
Franklin and other Philadelphia Quakers (1775), by 
Jay and the colonists of New York (in 1785), and by 
the Quakers of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Rhode Island, etc., from 1788 to 1795, had 
gone to sleep with their fathers. Lundy’s relatives 
in New Jersey had, no doubt, belonged to some of 
these organizations; and he notices with satisfac- 
tion, in 1833, that “the patriarch, Benjamin Lay, 
lived to witness the abolition of slavery by that very 
society (the Quakers) which almost unanimously con- 
demned him for advocating abolition.”* But with 


1 This passage from The Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
then printed in Washington, is given with the italics, capitals, 
and exclamation points of the writer, and isa good example of 
his style, both of writing and printing, at the age of forty-three, 

2“ Life and Letters of John Brown” (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton), page 14. The incident narrated must have happened not 
very far from Wheeling. 

8 Genius of Universal Emancipation. Vol. XII. p. 21. The 
passage occurs in a notice by Lundy of Rev. George Bourne, a 


the spread of slavery and of cotton-planting, the 
early enthusiasm of the eighteenth century aboli- 
tionists died out. Franklin was in his grave; Jeffer- 
son had just written to Edward Coles (Aug. 25, 1814), 
—“T have overlived the generation with which mu- 
tual labors and perils begot mutual confidence and 
influence. The hour of emancipation is advancing. 
This enterprise is for the young; for those who can 
follow it up and bear it through to its consummation ; 
it shall have all my prayers, and these are the only 
weapons of an old man.” Jefferson was then seven- 
ty-one. His young friend did check the spread of 
slavery over Illinois, and those other young men and 
boys, Benjamin Lundy, John Brown, Garrison, and 
Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, 
Abraham Lincoln, Whittier, and Theodore Parker— 
all living when Jefferson wrote—did in their turn 
“ follow up and bear through to its consummation ” 
the cause of liberty. It was less than a year after 
Jefferson’s letter was written when Lundy organized 
his emancipation society on the Ohio river, and be- 
gan to dispel the apathy which had caused even the 
sanguine temper of the great Virginia democrat to 
despair.‘ 

A few years of domestic quiet on the banks of the 
Beautiful river alone remained to Benjamin Lundy. 
In 1818 he came to the resolution to sell all he had 
and follow his Master. He joined with Charles Os- 
born at Mount Pleasant, near St. Clairsville, in the 
management of a journal called The Philanthropist, 
and to qualify him for this he went to St. Louis in 
1819 to dispose of his stock in the saddler’s trade, 
and put himself in funds. It took him a year or two 
to do this, and to struggle as he could against the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a slave state, which was car- 
ried by Henry Clay in 1820. His property was sold 
at a ruinous sacrifice, and he returned to Ohio to find 
that The Philanthropist had also been sold. Mean- 
while Elihu Embree, a Tennessee Quaker, who in 
1820 had begun a monthly publication against slavery 
(The Emancipator), at Jonesborough, Tenn., had died, 
just as Lundy was planning to aid him. He, there- 
fore, established a paper of his own, with an absurd 
but memorable title (The Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation), at Mount Pleasant, and issued his first num- 
ber July 4, 1821. It was begun without a dollar of 
capital, with only six subscribers, and with a hired 
printer, for in 1821 Lundy had not learned the “ art 
preservative of arts.” For a time he walked each 
month twenty miles to Steubenville (where young 
Edwin Stanton, then seven years old, was growing 
up to torment the slave oligarchy) and brought back 
Presbyterian, who was living in 1833. A Presbyterian clergyman 
in Ohio had lately informed Lundy “that he once stood alone in 
Bourne’s favor, when he was called before a council under a 
charge of heresy, in combating the sin of slave-holding. He was 
condemned—as was the apostle of emancipation, Benjamin Lay, at 
an early period, by the Quakers.” Then follows the passage above. 

+“ Your solitary but welcome voice, is the first which has 
brought this sound to my ear,” wrote Jefferson to Coles in the 
same letter; ‘‘and I have considered the general silence which 
prevails on the subject as indicating an apathy unfavorable to 
every hope. I had always hoped that the generous temperament 
of youth, analogous to the motion of their blood, and above the 
suggestion of avarice, would have sympathized with the op- 


pressed wherever found, and proved their love of liberty beyond 
their own share of it.” 
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to Mount Pleasant the whole edition of his monthly 
on his back, from the printing office where it was 
put in type. Stanton told Henry Wilson’ that Lundy 
was a frequent visitor at his father’s house, and that 
he “ had often sat on his knee when a child and lis- 
tened to his words.” Before July, 1822, Lundy re- 
moved his journal to Greenville, Tennessee, where 
it was printed for some years on the press of Elihu 
Embree’s deceased Emancipator, and where he learned 
to set type himself and became a reasonably good 
printer. He traveled the five hundred miles from 
Mount Pleasant to the East Tennessee mountains on 
foot, leaving his wife and children to follow him later 
in the year 1822. He remained in Greenville for 
two or three years, and then removed his journal to 
Baltimore, where he was living in 1827, when he 
made his first visit to New England and found young 
Garrison ready to receive his instruction at Boston. 


[Conclusion to Follow.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A THOUGHT ON RELIGION. 


Waar is there amiss in our life here, that we cannot 
bring the standard of excellence to its highest attain- 
ments? Surely we progress in all the finer arts and 
sciences, but ultimately fail in the great problem of 
how to live righteously, industriously, and peacefully. 
Every individual is granted powers of reasoning, 
whose scope should expand the better nature, while 
each has the absolute right to individual thoughts 
and feelings, and yet the opinions of a mass sway 
the beliefs of the multitude. 

Are we indeed so incompetent to learn the great 
truths that for centuries have lain peacefully within 
the immediate reach of every man and woman of 
understanding? Is it right that all these divers re- 
ligions should feel hatred toward each other? Did 
not Christ teach the beautiful lessons that should 
govern all humanity? Unfortunately, the example of 
his life has been the stumbling block which has 
overpowered the most masterful minds of every era. 
That teaching touches all that is beautiful in life, and 
each individual should have sufficient individuality 
himeelf, to think out these glorious problems, instead 
of leaving them so entirely for the ordained of earth 
to solve—the latter governed by formulas that have 
existed so long their very breath is tinctured with 
the medizval. If these teachings are the funda- 
mental principles by which our lives are governed, 
then weare to analyze for ourselves and not be guided 
by any set formula. 

It hardly seems accordant with a practical mind, 
capable of shrewd reasoning, to be so materially 
biased by a custom, unmistakably adopted by the 
profound thinkers of the Christian era, and allowed 
to drift to the present time. Does it seem right for 
a@ man or woman to become so steeped in an opinion 
that conducive evidence fails to turn their channel 
of thoughts to the deeper waters? Ah, no! neither 
is it consistent with a pure, unblemished religion, 
that there should be contention. Christ taught his 
"1 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XXV., p. 243. This article has been 
ascribed erroneously to J. G. Wilson, and not to the Massachusetts 
senator. 





disciples of things they knew not of, but would it be 
possible for a minister of the Gospel to teach hu- 
manity of any truths they know not of? They can 
simply declare what the still small voice reveals to 
them of the Sacred Teachings, enlarging and broad- 
ening the ideas of immature minds, but it would be 
impossible for them to assert truths that are not al- 
ready before mankind and free to all. So would it 
not be well for each individual to become his own 
minister; study and expound all those doctrines 
that are so freely placed within his reach, and from 
his own conclusions without adhering to a creed that 
perhaps has been a family heirloom, and sacred from 
the fact only that their ancestors had lived peaceful 
lives in that faith ? All are not so, but the majority 
are of that unstable decision, which allows them to 
easily drift where thinking is done for them, and 
they are to believe as the ordained saith. 

It hardly seems consistent that this was the relig- 
ion Christ meant his apostles to teach, for he claims 
it to be freely received and freely given, which 
means that each and all shall have that share for 
himself, and impart to others only his version. This 
must eventually strengthen us, for we know if our 
minds become’ puzzled over a material problem we 
ask for help; and why not solve the spiritual prob- 
lems with a view to enlarging other minds, and not 
rely upon one superior mind to do the work for us? 

Christian living is not a hard life, and if each 
conscientiously follows out those innate principles 
in every human breast, they cannot fail to become 
more noble, and will impart—if nothing more—a 
congeniality to those around them, which is refining. 
There seems to be nothing that overpowers good 
resolutions as quickly as the sarcasm dealt out toa 
youthful mind in its transmigrant state, by those of 
maturer thoughts. It embitters those little sparks 
of righteous seeking, until the trifles have penetrated 
every feeling, and left ita crabbed mass. Congeni- 
ality is certainly one of the most essential things of 
life, and always the sweet possession of a truly relig- 
ious mind. Inthe home circle, it becomes the ba- 
sis upon which to found the rock of everlasting 
peace, and bespeaks more of the sacred than hours 
of earnest preaching. To accomplish it, the strong 
must deal gently with the weak, while the forbear- 
ance necessary in each, eventually balances to an 
equality.— 

“A sacred burden is the life ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 
Fail not for sorrow, alter not for sin ; 
But onward, upward, ’til the goal ye win; 
God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way ; 
Young pilgrim warriors, who set forth to-day.” 

S. ANNETA. 





Tuy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend 
has a friend ; be discreet. 





No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 
But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


Wuen Peter, in the house of Cornelius, gave utter- 
ance to the fresh revelation that it had required a 
vision to make clear to his understanding, he voiced 
a profound truth which the wisdom of the ages had 
been slow in recognizing. It remained for him—a 
simple fisherman of Galilee—to declare that “God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.” The faith of his fathers had taught that 
“Salvation is of the Jews,” and they were God's 
chosen people to whom all the nations of the earth 
must ultimately come for the true knowledge of God. 

That this hope and promise of the prophets of 
Israel has been and continues to be fulfilled is be- 
yond denial, but the manner of its accomplishment 
is not in accord with the prophecy of its beginning 
as interpreted by the wise men and seers of the na- 
tion. The glorious vision that saw the peoples of all 
lands flocking to their holy city, Jerusalem, “as 
doves to their windows,” was never to be realized. 

It was their own intolerance and short-sightedness 
which, overruled by divine wisdom, brought about 
the extension of the knowledge of the true God. 
The dismemberment of the nation and the disper- 
sion of its people into distant lands, taught them the 
value of their birthright as the descendants of faith- 
ful Abraham, and in their exile the worship of God 
as the Invisible Head of their nation, became 
known to those among whom they found a home, 
and thus the vital truths of the Hebrew religion were 
spread abroad. 

It was asad calamity tothem, but only in some 
such way could the truth of which they had been 
made the custodians find access among other nations ; 
and the sorrow which was thus brought upon them 
deepened and strengthed in themselves these 
truths of Divine revelation, and fitted them to be- 
come the messengers of Jehovah to their oppressors. 
It is inthis way that the wars and oppressions of the 
world have been made to subserve the highest pur- 
poses of man’s advancement. Until the principles 
that Jesus proclaimed as the rule of life, both as re- 
gards our duty to God as the Father of all, and to 
one another as children of the same divine Father, 
—until these principles permeate the social fabric of 
every nation, the changes brought about by the 
strife of arms, and through avarice and the greed of 
power must continue ; yet as it was in the experience 
of the Hebrews, these changes and upheavals of na- 
tions are overruled for ultimate good to the human 
family, making true the words, “ The wrath of man 
shall praise him.” L. J. R. 











THE freshness of the blooming fields, 
The splendor of the sky, 

Are prophecies which summer yields 
That God is ever nigh; 

They teil us that in joyful mood 
He made both land and sea 

That in such mood His children should 
His fellow-workers be. 


—F. W. Chadwick. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 20. 
Firta Monts 26, 1889. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 


GOLDEN TExt.—‘ Betrayeth thou the Son of Man with a kiss?””— 
Luke 22: 48. 


READ Mark 14: 43-54. 

WE pass over the tender and beautiful lessons that 
followed upon the departure of Judas on his errand 
of crime and treason against his Master who, with 
the eleven, left soon after the supper was ended, and 
went again to the Mount of Olives. These lessons 
must ever stand among the most precious legacies 
given by Jesus to comfort and encourage the loving 
disciple who now, as in the days in which they were 
handed forth, accepts him as his teacher and helper 
in the way of righteousness. It was far into the 
night when they started to return from Olivet. 

“‘ Cometh Judas.” He had gathered his associates 
in crime, and a band of soldiers,and knowing that 
Jesus resorted often to the Mount of Olives, had 
gone there expecting to find him. 

He said Rabbi; and kissed him. The kiss was the 
usual salutation between friends. 

And they all left him and fled. This is a sad ending 
to the friendship and fellowship that existed be- 
tween Jesus and bis chosen ones, who had been very 
anxious to share in his triumph, but now, on the 
first approach of real danger, were ready to forsake 
him, one only following afar off,—he who had so 
lately declared that he would go with him to prison 
and to death, and even he, when questioned, deny- 
ing that he ever knew him. It is only as we are 
tried that we can be sure of our fidelity. It is easy 
when there is no danger for us to say what we would 
do under a great trial. We may, like Peter, assure 
ourselves that though every other disciple should 
forsake and deny the truth almost as precious as life, 
yet will we not. It is only as we keep close to that 
which is precious that we are helped, because of its 
preciousness and its nearness to us, to be true, and to 
hold with steadfastness to our purpose. 





After studying the life of Jesus up to this time, it 
seems almost impossible that such a scene as this, 
described in our reading to-day, could have occurred. 
So many still within reach whom he had healed of 
their maladies,—bodily and spiritual,—had taught 
them the ennobling words, “Love your enemies,”’ 
and yet, here, he, the devoted one, was deserted in 
his time of greatest sorrow. We shrink from the 
thought that we too may often be betraying the prin- 
ciple of truth, if not with “swords and staves,” yet 
just as effectually by our careless manner, when our 
testimonies as Friends are involved. 

We should close this lesson with sorrowful feel- 
ings about Peter, as we see him following his Master 
“ afar of,” then sitting with the officers, by the fire 
in the court of the high priest. But let us not blame 
him too much. Have we not sometimes tried to 
make ourselves comfortable and agreeable by yield- 
ing to those who would crucify, rather than obey, the 
meek and lowly spirit ? 

We see about us now the influence of that just 
and unselfish life, yielded up that we might learn a 
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lesson of entire consecration to the Father’s will. 
Slowly but surely, in the two thousand years that 
have rolled by since that awful moment when hu- 
man hearts were taught to feel, “ Thy will be done,” 
has there been an uplifting of our race. And what 
an irresistible force might be devoted to this hea- 
venly purpose by our First-day schools! From this 
hour let us all, every scholar and every teacher, try 
more and more to serve our Father. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The garden of Gethsemane, to which Jesus with 
the eleven disciples retired after the passover supper, 
was on the Mount of Olives, and is one of the very 
few places that are mentioned in connection with 
the life and ministry of Jesus that can be identified. 

The gnarled olive trees are still there, and the 
quiet, secluded spot across the brook Kedron and 
away from the hum of the great city is just such a 
place as accords with all that we know of Jesus in 
his hours of retirement from the throngs that 
crowded about him. Here, doubtless, be was often 
found in communion with his Heavenly Father, 
seeking that strength and courage which he so much 
needed in the carrying out of the great purpose of 
his life. And now that treason in his own little band, 
and the hatred to which it had lent itself, were about 
to culminate in his arrest and delivery to his ene- 
mies, what holier spot could be found in which to 
pour out the anguish of his soul, than this garden 
where so often he had met with divine consolation ! 
And how signally was manifested the favor of his 
Father as he prayed that the cup might pass from 
him,in that he was enabled to add, “‘ nevertheless 
not my will but thine be done.” We marvel not at 
the firmness and courage with which he met the kiss 
of the traitor and suffered himself to be bound and 
led away to the tribunal from which he had nothing 
to expect but denunciation and the cross. 





“ THERE lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

In these lines Tennyson spoke only the truth, but 
the man who stops on it makes a fatal mistake. 
Tennyson’s doubter “ fought his doubts and gathered 
strength ;” he did not stay with them, and cultivate 
them, and preach them; “he faced the spectres of 
the mind and laid them,” and so “ came at length to 
find a stronger faith in hisown.” This “ stronger 
faith ” should immensely outweigh the doubt, unless 
religion is to perish.—Boston Transcript. 





Be merciful in your judgment of one another. 
Do not encourage in yourself the habit of criticising 
and commenting upon the foibles and faults of any 
members of your own family. There is nothing 
gained by it, and a great deal is lost. Love itself is 
often choked back and hindered in its growth by the 
rank sturdiness of weeds which spring up against it, 
unchecked, in houses where people say all manner 
of ungentle things to each other.—Selected. 





There is nothing which more denotes a great 
mind than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 18, 1889. 


A PLEA FOR ORIGINALITY. 
Enrorcep uniformity of thought and action ever 
tends to loss in strength of character. Nature de- 
lights in variety, creating no two persons exactly 
alike, either in form or temperament; then why do 
we so persistently try to mould all to one idea? On 
account of economy in instruction we must largely 
submit to much classification during the school pe- 
riod of life; yet even here the continuous aim 
should be to evolve from this systematic training as 
much of originality as possible, and that educator 
should be considered a success in his calling who can 
accomplish this. 

In our own favored country there is much free- 
dom allowed to both men and women in their choice 
of pursuits and recreations, but still public opinion 
coupled with necessity, a necessity created because 
of conformity, drives the majority into the same ave- 
nues of trade and gravitates the masses towards the 
same recreations. The multitudes flock to the same 
summer resorts, adopting the same modes of life, and 
conforming to the same artificial requirements. 
When, occasionally,a few original minds resolve upon 
a departure from the customary thoughtless expend- 
itures they are classed as “ oddities,” no matter how 
firm in integrity of purpose and action. Unless, in- 
deed, they are gifted with genius, when sometimes 
more freedom from censure is permitted than is 
compatible with a true regard for the rights and privi- 
leges of others. 

That for which we plead is freedom to cultivate 
original ideas and permission to carry them into ac- 
tion in honest, independent modes of living, that 
will make manly men and womanly women. We 
would not ignore any of the amenities of life that 
spring from kindness and true courtesy, and would 
always keep actively alive the bonds of parental 
and fraternal love, but would so respect the individ- 
uality of each member of a family as to permit free- 
dom of action without reproach in any direction that 
is productive of happiness to the actor and devoid of 
harm to society at large. The restraints imposed by 
public opinion on mature members of a household, 
though in a degree beneficial, occasionally cause 
great loss on the principle that “ necessity is the 
mother of invention; ” so freedom to carry out the 
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infinite resources that spring up in response to some 
demand in many a gifted child of God brings help, 
comfort, and joy to homes stolidly settled in 
grooves well nigh worn to the edge of mental pov- 
erty and loss of earthly enjoyments. 

In the realm of religion, while there is great ne- 
cessity for a firm and reverential directing of thought 
in the tender minds of the young, a restrictive and 
enforced bondage to tradition still tends to narrow- 
ness or bigotry and is yet a fruitful source of unrest. 
A perfect trust in the revealings of the indwelling 
God would set the spirit free to revel in new crea- 
tions. The Infinite One delights here also in diver- 
sity. Claiming a first allegiance, the spirit is left 
free to search for its kinship with the Divine, in 
all the wonderful manifestations of his greatness 
constantly unfolding to the mind of man when at 
liberty to investigate. Only let this allegiance be 
fast and firm with a full recognition of Divine force, 
and we can trust for the variety of character to be of 
such a quality as will “think God’s thoughts after 
him,” and put them to such practical use as will lift 
humanity to greater heights, resulting in better lives 
and hastening the day revealed in ancient prophesy, 
when “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


MARRIAGES. 


PEIRCE—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, on Fourth-day, Fourth month 24th, 1889, 
under the care of Chester, N. J.,Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Edwin L. Peirce, of Philadelphia, son of Maurice 
K. and Elizabeth L. Peirce,and Sarah D. Lippincott, daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Elizabeth H. Lippincott, of Moorestown, 
N. J. 


DEATHS. 


CHAMBERS.—Fifth month 4th, 1889, Mark Penn, son 
of Richard and Catharine C. Chambers; funeral from his 
uncle’s, David M. Chambers, Camden, N. J. 

HAINES.—At his home, West Goshen township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Fifth month 7th, 1889, Clayton E. Haines, 
in his 6lst year, son-in-law of the late Emmor Comly; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HOLLINSHEAD.—Near Hartford, N. J., on Fifth month 
4th, 1889, Martha D., daughter of B. Frank and Caroline 
Hollinshead, aged 29. 

JENKINSON.—At Massillon, Ohio, on the 13th of 
Fourth month, 1889, Eliza A. Jenkinson, in the 88th year 
of her age; a member of Race street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. She was a daughter of James and Rachel 
C. Neall, and was born at Easton, Talbot county, Md. A 
local paper says of her: “She was of the old Maryland 
Quakers, who settled at an early day on the Eastern Shore, 
her remote ancestry deriving title to their possessions 
there from the British crown , and which bears the family 
name, Neall, to the present time. She was faithful during 
her long life to the principles of the Society of Friends, 
she believed fully that there is an immediate revelation 
of the spirit of God to each individual soul, and that this 
light is universal and comes both to the heathen, and the 
Christian, and thereby the love and grace of God toward 


mankind are universal. No member of the Society had a 
clearer conception of Friends’ principles, in the belief of 
which her life had been spent, sixty-five years of which 
was in widowhood. In a quiet, unostentatious manner 
her life has been spent, commanding the respect and es- 
teem of all who knew her. ‘The path of the just is asa 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.’” 

NEALL.—At the residence of her brother, James Neall, 
Massillon, O., Fifth month 11th, 1889, Rachel C. Neall, aged 
72; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

PAXON.—At Hammonton, N. J., Fifth month 9th, 1889, 
Jacob L. Paxon, in his 77th year. Interment at Fair Hill, 
from the residence of his son-in-law, George F. North, 
Philadelphia. 

SERRILL.—In West Philadelphia, on the morning of 
Fifth month 4th, 1889, Henry Serrill, in his 74th year. 

THOMAS.—Fifth month 7th, 1889, Martha, widow of 
Marshall Thomas, in her 79th year. Interment at Ply- 
mouth meeting ground, from the residence of her son, Na- 
than H. Thomas, Conshohocken. Pa. 

WILLITS.—In Philadeiphia, Fifth month 8th, 1889, 
James Willits, aged 68 years. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JOHN M. GEORGE BEQUEST. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

Tue Committee appointed “to take into consid- 
eration the whole subject of the provisions of the 
will of John M. George, relative to a boarding- 
school,” and to “report a plan for the organization 
and government of the school to be established, the 
manner in which the trust estate shall be held and 
managed, and if way opens suggest a location and 
plans for suitable buildings with an estimate of the 
probable cost thereof,” offer the following report 
of their attention to the duties thus imposed : 

They have held five general meetings. At one of 
the first of these they organized by appointing a 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk, and four sub-committees, 
as follows: (1) A sub-committee of five members 
upon the manner in which the Trust Estate shall be 
held; (2) a sub-committee of fifteen members on Lo- 
cation; (3) a sub-committee of thirty members to 
consider the Scope and Character of the proposed 
school, with plans of buildings and estimates of cost ; 
and (4) a sub-committee of three members on Fi- 
nance. 

These sub-committees have given attention dur- 
ing the year to the subjects assigned them, and have 
made reports of their progress to the general com- 
mittee. 

The Finance Committee reports that no money 
has been drawn from the John M. George Fund. 
Expenses of the general committee, amounting to 
$66.83, have been drawn from the Treasury of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

The Sub-committee on the Scope and Character 
of the School, etc., has not completed its work, 
though it has given earnest attention to the subject 
assigned it, has obtained valuable information, and 
has submitted to the general committee reports of its 
work, which will be of use hereafter. It has not yet 
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prepared building plans or estimates, nor has it ma- 
tured a plan of organization, government, etc. It has 
submitted some suggestions as to the general character 
of the proposed school, which have been approved 
by this Committee, and are in substance, as follows: 

“Tt should be distinctly a Friends’ School, in 
which the principles of our Religious Society should 
be consistently presented and maintained, so that the 
school may be a support to the Society ; plainness 
and simplicity should be rules of the institution ; 
the teachers, wherever not impracticable, should be 
concerned members of our Society ; pupils and teach- 
ers should regularly attend religious meetings of 
Friends in or near the school. The character of the 
instruction should be useful and thorough. The 
charges should be moderate, in order to bring the 
advantages of the school within reach of our mem- 
bers generally. Some form of elementary hand train- 
ing, or industrial training should be made a feature 
of the instruction, to supplement the customary in- 
tellectual studies.” 

Further than this our labors have not yet devel- 
oped plans “ for the organization and government of 
the school.” The subject itself calls for careful con- 
sideration and matured judgment, and as the greater 
part of the bequest of John M. George remains in 
the real estate at Overbrook, not yet sold, we have 
proceeded with deliberation while the total sum 
likely to be received from the bequest remained un- 
determined. We have, however, not been unmind- 
ful of the importance of establishing the school as 
soon as the funds actually in the possession of the 
Yearly Meeting will warrant it, and it is the judg- 
ment of this Committee that there should then be 
no delay beyond that needful to develop a judicious 
plan, secure a satisfactory location, and arrange other 
necessary details. 

The sub-committee on Location has given much 
attention to the delicate and difficult subject in its 
charge. A large number of properties have been of- 
fered and members of the sub-committee have vis- 
ited and examined most of those which, from the 
descriptions, seem likely to be suitable. Under the 
limited power given them, they have not been able 
to enter into such definite negotiations as in their 
judgment would be for the best interests of the 
Trust, and they have made no definite selection. 

After a careful consideration of the subject we 
recommend that the Yearly Meeting give its com- 
mittee on the John M. George Bequest full power to 
select and acquire the land necessary for the use of 
the school, if in the judgment of the committee it 
shall be advisable to act before the next session of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The sub-committee on the Trust has reported a 
Plan under which the funds derived from John M. 
George’s Bequest, and real estate which may hereaf- 
ter be acquired in connection with the school, shall 
be held for the Yearly Meeting. This plan, having 
been considered in this Committee, has been ap- 
proved, and is herewith presented to the Yearly 
Meeting for its action. 

Regarding it as necessary, in order to carry out 
the object of the Bequest, that the whole subject 





should continue to have the labor of a committee of 
the Yearly Meeting, we recommend that the meeting 
so continue the subject, under a minute giving the 
committee power, if way open, to acquire property, 
erect buildings, and organize, open, and manage the 
school; and that the Yearly Meeting, also, should it 
approve the plan of the Trusteeship herewith sub- 
mitted, appropriate to the use of the said committee, 
for these purposes, out of the funds of the Bequest, 
an amount not exceeding $100,000, (one hundred 
thousand dollars). 
Signed on behalf, and by direction, of the Com- 
mittee. 
Witi1am Wape Griscom 
MatTitpa GARRIGUES, 


° } Clerks. 


THE LIBRARY. 

Davip LivinestonE. By Thomas Hughes. (“ Eng- 
lish Men of Action” Series.) London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

A series of compact biographies of distinguished 

English “ men of action” is now issuing by the pub- 

lishers named above, (at the low price of 60 cents). 

Most of them will relate, probably, to soldiers, but 

the second in the list is a very interesting account of 

the career of David Livingstone, the great explorer 
and missionary in Africa, by Thomas Hughes, well 
known as the author of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
and other books. Livingstone was a Scotch boy, 
porn near Glasgow, in 1817: he died, alone, among 
the negro tribes in Tropical Africa, of a wasting dis- 
ease, on the 4th of Fifth month, 1873. He wasa 
very remarkable man, and the narrative of his life 
is full of the deepest interest. We give below a re- 
sumé of the contents of Thomas Hughes’s little book, 
extracted from a review in another journal. It says: 

Mr. Hughes shows us the future explorer of Af- 
rica as he appeared in youth; a stout young High- 
lander, reared in the sturdy old Scotch school of fer- 
vent piety and devotion to duty, well drilled to hard 
work and vigorous exercise from infancy, full of that 
strong vitality and indomitable industry which util- 
ize the few leisure hours after each hard day’s work 
for educational progress ; the type of Scotch virility, 
sobriety, and conscientiousness, in short, which has 
produced so splendid a line of celebrieties and so 
noble an array of workers for the race. David Liv- 
ingstone was at an early age resolved to know as 
much as possible, and while earning his living, first 
as apprentice and then as full workman in a mill, he 
made time to study Latin and Greek, botany, physi- 
ology, geography, and many other useful branches. 
He qualified himself for the practice of medicine, 
and passed a surgeon’s examination, walked the hos- 
pitals, and determined to become a missionary. At 
first he thought of going to China, but having been 
persuaded to take service with the London Mission- 
ary Society he was sent to Africa, leaving for Algoa 
Bay,in December, 1840. 

After a somewhat disappointing stay at the Cape 
he started for Dr. Moffat’s station at Kuruman, seven 
hundred miles in the interior, and then “the fascina- 
tion of African travel came upon him.” He enjoyed 
the independent life on the veldt, but he had come 















to work, and no time was to be lost. Arriving at 
Kuruman he set himself to learn the native lan- 
guage,and in a few months mastered several dia- 
lects. For a time his medical knowledge entailed so 
many calls upon him that his missionary work fell 
into abeyance. He, himself, too, discovered that his 
vocation toward medicine was strong. He liked the 
profession, and at one time he was tempted to adopt 
itas his life-work. But he resolutely fought his in- 
clination, and so far as was possible abandoned his 
practice and devoted himself to the uphill task of 
evangelizing the natives. The tribes were always at 
war with one another, or were menaced by the 
Boers, who, with the Bible in one hand and the rifle 
in the other, practiced oppression and cruelty such 
as were common in the Middle Ages, and plumed 
themselves upon their superiority and their Chris- 
tianity. Densely ignorant and as densely prejudiced, 
accustomed to slavery and treating the Hottentots as 
mere beasts without souls, worse neighbors than these 
people to a missionary station could not be imagined. 

They hated Livingstone almost instinctively, and 
were continually threatening him and the chiefs 
whose close friend be was. But the brave Scotch- 
man took no heed of menaces. He followed the line 
of duty as he saw it, and he soon cemented firm alli- 
ances even with the chiefs who had been most hostile 
at the beginning. It was here he made friends with 
the Makololo tribe, a fine race, which supplied him 
the loyal and gallant men who afterward accompa- 
nied him on so many of his journeys, and to whom 
he showed himself no less faithful and true. It was 
while pushing forward into the wilderness to found 
a new station—a long drouth having at once ren- 
dered the tribes at Kuruman discontented and com- 
pelled a change of base—that he had that adventure 
with a lion which has been told so often. It will be 
remembered that the beast sprang upon and seized 
him by the arm, shaking him as a terrier shakes a 
rat. “The shock,” he said, “‘ produced a stupor sim- 
ilar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse after 
the first grip of the cat. It caused a sort of dreami- 
ness, in which there was no sense of pain or feeling 
of terror, though I was quite conscious of all that was 
happening. It was like what patients partially un- 
der the influence of chloroform describe—they see 
the operation, but do not feel the knife.” He sug- 
gested that “this placidity is probably produced in 
all animals killed by the carnivora; and if so, isa 
merciful provision of the Creator for lessening the 
pain of death.” This theory has been much dis- 
cussed, but as yet it cannot be regarded as demon- 
strated, though not inherently improbable and sup- 
ported by considerable indirect evidence. 

In 1844 Livingston married Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Dr. Moffat, and the young couple spent 
the first year at Mabotsa, the new mission, removing 
then forty miles further to a Bakwain village. He 
describes their life vividly in his letters. “ Building, 
gardening, cobbling, doctoring, tinkering, carpenter- 
ing, gun-mending, farriering, wagon-mending, preach- 
ing, schooling, lecturing on physics according to my 
means, besides a chair in divinity to a class of three, 
fill up my time. My wife made candles, soap, and 
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clothes, and thus we had nearly attained to the in- 
dispensable accomplishments of a missionary family 

in Central Africa—the husband a jack-of-all-trades 

without doors, and the wife a maid-of-all-work with- 

in.” But the drouth continued, and the Boers be- 

came more threatening. Livingstone had heard of a 

great lake on the other side of the Kalahari Desert, 
and he determined to go in search of it. Lechele, 

chief of the Bakwains, was a vassel of Sebituane, 
head of the Makololo, and the latter was prepared to 
welcome the white man heartily. The explorer 
never saw his home at Kolobeng again. He found 
Sebituane and became the friend of him and his peo- 
ple. He visited the Cape, and while on his return 
received intelligence that the long-threatened inva- 
sion of the Boers had taken place. They had at- 
tacked the Bakwains, burned their village, plundered 
and destroyed the Mission and carried off all Living- 

stone’s private property. 

Twice he returned to England, each to receive a 
hearty welcome. But it is not possible here to dwell 
on the remaining events of his life. The great suc- 
cess of his books, which relieved his poverty, and 
gave him comparative independence; the sad and 
lonely death of his faithful wife at a station in Africa, 
(recently visited by Professor Drummond) leaving 
him a sorrowing and desolate man ; the enthusiasm 
of the English people, which compelled the Govern- 
ment to put him at the head of a new expedition ; 
the appearance of a swarm of new obstacles to ex- 
ploration, and the comparatively disappointing re- 
sults of the expedition are all referred to, though not 
in detail, in this volume. It was part of what we 
call the irony of Fate that Livingstone, whose domi- 
nant motive was the evangelization of Africa, was 
the means of opening up the country to the deadliest 
enemies of his work—the slave-traders. The Portu- 
guese followed on the trail he had broken. They 
availed themselves of the peace he had made with 
the tribes to throw the natives off their guard. They 
utilized his labors for the establishment of their in- 
fernal traffic; and they and the Arabs between them 
devastated the country. The explorer was compelled 
to put up with terrible associations, to control his 
indignation, to meet the Arab traders on friendly 
terms; and even, when a hideous wanton butchery 
of inoffensive natives was perpetrated under his 
eyes, he felt it impossible to interfere. Then came 
the anxiety at home, the apprehensions, the talk of 
relief expeditions, and finally the successful expedi- 
tion of Stanley, with its picturesque and dramatic 
ingstone must always appeal affectingly to the im- 
agination. There is reason to believe that the wast- 
ing disease from which he had been suffering for 
weeks had toward the end weakened his mind so 
that though nothing could keep him from going on, 
it is doubtful whether he understood any longer 
what he was doing. His whole soul was strung up 
to the accomplishment of his purpose, and he felt 
that he was running a race with death. He lost it, 
and the solemn scene closes with the spectacle of the 
gray, emaciated figure kneeling by his bedside in the 
lonely native hut, dead, in the attitude of devotion. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
—A note from Albany, N. Y., Fifth month 10, 
says: “ Our esteemed friend Isaac Wilson of Bloom- 
field, Canada, passed through Albany this morning 
on his way to attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
He informed us that he would attend Duanesburgh 
Quarterly Meeting, to be held at New Baltimore, on 
the 22d, 23d, and 24th inst., if nothing prevented on 
his return home.—S. C.” 


THE SHADOWY HANDS. 
I WATCHED him from afar, with eyes 
That ached to see what perils lay 
Close-set along the jaggéd way— 
What unsuspected ills might rise 
To lure his ambushed feet astray. 


I knew that he must press the path 
Marked for each human soul, alone : 
That he must meet the dangers strewn 

Unhelped—that love the utmost hath 
No charm against the tripping stone. 


My lids were wet with anxious tears ; 
He dreamed not of the pitfalls spread 
To trap his all too careless tread, 

His thought was on the buoyant years 
So flushed with sunshine overhead. 


I could but fold my hands, and plead 
That heavenly prescience, tender, sweet, 
Would choose safe passage for his feet, 
And, in his hour of straitest need, 
Guide where the devious crossways meet. 


But as I gazed athwart the night, 
Whose doubt, like mists, around me clung, 
The prayer was hushed upon my tongue : 
Just where the way was flintiest, light, 
Star-like, was on a sudden flung. 


And for a moment, circling round, 
I felt the sweep of wingéd bands, 
I saw the stretch of shadowy hands, 
I heard a voice whose mystic sound 
The rapt soul only understands: 


“ I charge you, bear him safely, lest 
He dash his foot against a stone.” 
The light was gone—the vision flown ; 
Comfort unearthly calmed my breast, 
My darling did not walk alone! 
—Margaret J. Preston, in 8S. S. Times. 


ANISE AND CUMMIN. 
WEARILY with homely duties done, 
Tired through treading day by day 
Over and over from sun to sun, 
One and the same small round alway, 
Under her breath I heard her say : 


“Oh! for the sweep of the keen-edged scythe, 
Oh! for the swaths, when the reaping’s o’er 
Proof of the toil’s success. I tithe 
Anise and cummin—such petty store! 
Cummin and anise—nothing more! 


“Only a meagre garden-space, 
Out of the world so rich and broad— 
Only a strip of standing place! 
Only a patch of herb-strown sod 
Given, in which to work for God! 


“ Yet is my hand as full of care 
Under the shine and frost and rain, 
Tending and weeding and watching there, 
Even as though I deemed a wain 
Were to be piled with sheaves of grain. 


“Then when the work is done, what cheer 
Have I to greet me, great or sma)l ? 
What that shall show how year by year, 
Patient I’ve wrought at duty’s call ? 

Anise and cummin—that is all!” 


Turning, I raised the drooping head, 
Just as I heard a sob arise: 
“ Anise and cummin and mint,’ I said 
(Kissing her over her aching eyes), 
“ Even our Lord doth not despise. 


“Think you He looks for headed wheat 
Out of your plot of garden-ground ? 

Think you He counts as incomplete 
Service that from such scanty bound 
Yields Him the tithing He has found ? 


“* What are to Him the world’s wide plains ? 
Him who hath never a need to fill 

Even one garner with our small grains ? 
Yet, if the plot is yours to till, 
Tithe Him the anise and cummin still!” 


—Margaret J. Preston, in Independent. 


HOME AND REST. 
At last, at last, the evening shadows fall, 
And wearily, but happily I hie me home, 
While in my heart I hear the welcome call 
That bids me from the hillside to the hearthside 
come. 
O parting day, that brings the parted near! 
O dusky shades, when higher lights appear! 
I welcome thee, with heart and carol free, 
I welcome thee, blest hour, when fond hearts wel- 
come me! 


How loiteringly the burning day goes by, 
How heavily the hours impose their meed of 
pain ! 
But comes at length the lenient evening sky, 
To bend with rest and coolness o’er the throb- 
bing brain. 
O tender eve, that bring’st from toil release! 
O holy night, with brooding wings of peace ! 
I hail thy shade, that homeward beckons me, 
I welcome thee, blest hour, when fond hearts wel- 
come me! 


--E. Ch. Browne, in Boston Transcript. 


“Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 

One day, fifty years ago, he who wrote that very 
couplet, kept on picking up a hat that a little child 
kept dropping, his wee fellow-passenger in a stage- 
coach. Little knew Emerson that his gentle, patient 
humor in the act sank into the mind of a woman 
who rode at his side, and who probably never would 
have read his books for horror at their heresy,—sank 
so deeply in her that it sweetened ull her creed and 
made his hat-feat to be still reported in a Boston 
parlor. 
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INFLUENCE OF WILL POWER ON HEALTH. 


Tue right exercise of will-power and of self-control 
is far more an element in health than is generally 
supposed. We are all conscious of states of mental 
feeling which have to do with physical health. It is 
equally true that there are conditions of physical 
feeling which are quite dependent on the state of 
resistance or submission which the will exercises. 
Whatever there is of good result from “ faith cure” 
as a system of practice comes from the fact that it 
puts in suspension the wayward will of the person 
concerned, and allows the strong will-power of some 
decided character to act as a substitute. The same 
is true as to “ Christian Science,” in which it is dis- 
tinctly averred that the faith of the operator, if 
used with energy and with submission thereto will 
be effective. There are many cases of relief in 
which some strong will has simply moved in, taken 
possession, and asserted itself. This is a very valua- 
ble aid to health, where by reason of sickness or of 
chronic nervous conditions, there is need that there 
should be this form of substitution or strong assist- 
ance. But even this should be a system of training. 
The design is so to assist the person that there may 
be a return to self-control and to normal conditions. 
In many of the best class of institutions for nervous 
ailments the success of treatment depends upon the 
full conception of this idea on the part of attend- 
ants as much as it does upon the usual routine of 
hygienic methods. There are many sick persons 
who could greatly benefit themselves, not by regard- 
ing their ailments as visionary, but by knowing 
them as functional and partly the result of habit, 
and so realizing that they are curable by discipline 
rather than by food or medicine. 

But a still greater difficulty is that so many have 
this imperfect organization in childhood, or have it 
forced upon them by school life, or by errors of 
dress, of precociousness, of too early reception in so- 
ciety, or too early marriage. From this standpoint 
far greater attention should be given to such exer- 
cises as tend to put the child fully in possession of 
self. The boy or girl who runs with terror at some 
little fright, should be unconsciously trained in the 
art of coolness. The emotional giving way to excite- 
ments should lead to a distinct effort to make 
stronger bodies, to regulate the exercise of functions, 
and to those details of physical training which will 
leave quite out of sight history, science, and the fine 
arts. It is better to be thoroughly healthy and good 
than to be smart. The first two largely depend upon 
the education of the will,so that it shall know how 
to give commands to the person, what commands to 
give, and how to enforce them. 

There are numbers of people in the world at pres- 
ent who have too much of mere acquisition in its 
mental sense. Themselves and the world would 
have been far better off if they had had less educa- 
tion in its usual sense and more freedom of the will 
—such freedom as would enable them to control it 
and to use it for physical as well as mental health 
and vigor. The physician sees a great amount of 
willfulness as a cause of ill-health. It is deliberate 
on the part of the individual only when it comes to 
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be enjoyed as an indulgence. It is oftener an uncon- 
scious condition brought about by heredity, by ill 
direction in childhood, or by yielding to the various 
forms of abnormal habit. It is to be found in all de- 
grees, from that of simple wilfulness of temper to 
such as begets a desire for stimulants, narcotics, ner- 
vines, or, going still further, unbalances the mental 
life. It is thus that public and private institutions 
are multiplying; and especially those for so-called 
nervous diseases. 

We plead for a hygiene of the will which shall 
early seek to give, with muscle and brawn, the train- 
ing of self-control, and which shall secure for the 
life a poise and a mastery that will make the person 
resistful of all indulgences that jeopardize health or 
vigor, and energetic and ambitious for all that effort 
which secures fixedness of purpose, and resolve to 
execute what it rightly undertakes. Thus we place 
the study and the training of the human will as a 
sanitary measure in its close relation to physical and 
mental hygiene, and claim for it more specific 
thought and attention than it has generally received. 
—N. Y. Independent. 

DEATH OF HENRY FRANKLIN. 

Tue Philadelphia Ledger of the 11th instant has the 
following: Henry Franklin, a colored man, who for 
years has been a familiar character to visitors of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and who will be remem- 
bered by many of the students of that institution as 
an interesting model in the sketch classes, died yes- 
terday, aged 86 years. 

The deceased, whose slave name was “ Bill 
Budd,” was born in bondage on the plantation of J. 
Ross Key, the father of the author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” in Frederick county, Md. When 
he was 9 years old he was sold to a planter at Little 
Pine Creek, Md., who promised Henry his freedom 
when he had attained the age of 35 years. After liv- 
ing faithfully with his owner for 24 years, and, be- 
lieving he had attained that age, he escaped, while 
being allowed a holiday to visit his father on an- 
other plantation. He continued his way northward, 
and, arriving at Quakertown, Pa., entered the service 
of Richard Moore, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

A year after his escape he married Ann Brooks, a 
free woman, who died the following year, just as 
they had become the possessors of a home. He sub- 
sequently married again and had several children. 
One season he visited various parts of Canada to as- 
certain the condition of the fugitives from slavery 
there. He also called on a number of noted aboli- 
tionists and was kindly received. 

In 1864 Henry came to this city and, his second 
wife having died, he married again, and the next 
year he was employed at the Academy of the Fine 
Arts as janitor and messenger, with which institu- 
tion he has since remained, gaining the confidence 
of the directors. He was much esteemed by the late 
James L. Claghorn, who, it is said, on sending his 
valuable collection of engravings to the expositions 
of New York and Cincinnati, in 1874, consented to 
their going only on condition that Henry should ac- 





company them. He was a member of the Cherry 
Street Baptist Church, at Eleventh and Cherry 
streets, and had been its treasurer for 11 years. 

About six years ago he was taken ill with gastric 
catarrh, which, with old age, resulted in his death. 
Two years ago Henry, or “ Uncle” Henry, as he was 
familiarly called, published a sketch of his eventful 
career, which had been written for him by Mrs. 
Hannah M. Levick, who had always taken an inter- 
est in the old man’s career. 


THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN KANSAS. 
Toreka, Kan., May 8.—Recently the Hon. George 
Morse, of Hartford, Conn., wrote to Mrs. Humphrey, 
wife of Gov. Lyman U. Humphrey of this State, re- 
questing her views upon the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion. Mrs. Humphrey made public to-day her reply, 
as follows: 

Str: Yours of the 10th ult. in which you ask for 
an opinion on the subject of Woman Suffrage, etc., 
has been received. 

In reply I would say that personally I have not 
been counted among the enthusiastic advocates, 
much less as an agitator in behalf of woman suffrage, 
and hence my opinion on the subject is from a con- 
servative standpoint. Not to discuss the question 
generally, I have always felt that the natural justice 
of equal suffrage, based on intelligence alone, was too 
apparent to admit of argument, and the injustice of 
basing the right to vote upon the matter of sex, re- 
gardless of intelligence, was too palpable to admit of 
honest defense. The practical effect of permitting 
women to vote as regards themselves and their in- 
terests, and as it might affect public affairs generally, 
seems to be the much-mooted question. How the 
exercise of the right can possibly detract from wo- 
man’s usefulness, as woman and mother and wife, or 
lessen her influence for good, as under present con- 
ditions, I never could understand. On the contrary, 
I think a woman may go to the polls and deposit a 
ballot and go home to her household duties, loving 
her husband and children none the less, but her 
country a little more, for having thus yielded a long- 
delayed tribute to her intelligence and patriotism. 

In Kansas, which I am proud to say usually leads 
all her sisters in political reforms, as well as in build- 
ing railroads and growing corn and cattle, the Legis- 
lature some three years ago granted women the 
right to vote at all municipal elections for city and 
school officers, a right they have long enjoyed in the 
country in school district elections. The result, I 
think, has amply vindicated the action of our Kan- 
sas law-makers, and as reforms in the right direction 
seldom go backward, I doubt if any serious attempt 
will ever be made to repeal the action thus granting 
municipal suffrage to women in Kansas. True, they 
do not always vote, but when occasion seems to re- 
quire it, they do, and vote truthfally and conscien- 
tiously. The “woman vote” in the city elections 
operates as a sort of reserved power, liable to come 
out and “smash things” that don’t suit them. 

This influence, from the fact that they may vote, 
whether they do or not, is a power for good. Men 
make nominations for the various city offices with 
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respect to this vote, knowing what it can do if it will. 
If the question presented involves the public morals, 
temperance, good schools, the women vote largely on 
the right side. If it is simply a matter of choice be- 
tween various candidates, they divide up and vote as 
they please, according to their personal preferences. 
After these years of experience, I believe that wo- 
man suffrage, so far as it has been tried in Kansas, is 
a success. Women are eligible to hold office in many 
cases in this State, such, for instance, as city officers, 
except, of course, Justices of the Peace and several of 
the county offices. Ido not know that there is any 
county office to which she is not eligible, although 
she may be excluded from the office of Sheriff or 
something of that character. There are in this State 
14 woman county superintendents of public instruc- 
tion out of a total of 106, and there are several wo- 
men holding the office of Receiver of Deeds, etc., 
and, so far as I know, wherever a woman has held 
an Office of any character she has performed the du- 
ties of such office honestly and efficiently. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. L. M. Humparey. 


THE GRIZZLY AND BLACK BEARS. 


In Western America there are two bears that claim 
the sportsman’s attention—the grizzly and the black. 
The former, hunters have endowed with many 
aliases, such as “ silver-tip,” “brown,” “ cinnamon,” 
“ bald-face,” and “range” bear. These names do not 
mean anything, for the grizzly, like the dog, is of 
many colors. These two varieties of bears can, 
among other things, be distinguished by the forma- 
tion of their claws. Those of the grizzly are longer 
on the fore than on the hind feet. The claws of the 
black bear are short, and are of the same length on 
all four feet. It is difficult to persuade the hunters 
of different sections that the “silver-tip,” “cinna- 
mon,” “ brown,” “ bald-face,” and ‘‘ range” bears are 
all from the same ancestry, and that the same ani- 
mal is called by different names in different locali- 
ties. But while hunters may vary in their nomen- 
clature, they one and all agree that the full-grown 
grizzly is the gamest animal in the world, and the 
one to be most dreaded. 

Never do these bears stand on their hind legs and 
pursue the hunter with terrible howls and roars, as 
is the way of describing their conflicts with human 
beings in the ghastly literature of the country. 
When not hit in the brain or spine, they put their 
head down, and with a swinging gallop rush upon 
the hunter. They usually receive their death wound 
without demonstration, sinking down and dying 
mute. The majority of grizzlies shot by Eastern 
sportsmen are those that have first been trapped. 
They are killed when in this crippled condition, 
after dragging often for miles a large steel-trap with 
a huge trailing log attached. 

The grizzly is found west of the Missouri river, 
and very rarely, if ever, east of it. They inhabit 
both the plains and mountains. A dozen years ago 
they could be seen almost anywhere in the moun- 
tain ranges, but since their destruction has been 
compassed by baiting and traps they have becomes 
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shy, and difficult to approach near enough for a cer- 
tain killing shot. Bears are the most wary animals 
of all the big game in America. They gosingly, and 


usually see the hunter before he catches a glimpse of | 


them. They then cunningly slip away, and are diffi- 
cult to trail. At this time they are fairly abundant 


Crazy Women’s Mountain, north of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. There is also a goodly number of 
bears distributed over the mountains of Idaho and 
Wyoming, some in southern California, scattered in 
the Sierra Madres and on the junction waters of the 
Santa Maria river in San Luis Obispo County. They 


Sierra Nevadas. 

The black bear has a far wider range than the 
grizzly, but in the West it is confined mostly to the 
mountains, and rarely comes out on the prairies. It 
is well distributed, however, and is especially abun- 
dant in the timbered country,moving about to where 
the mast and berries are most plentiful. Black bears 
are very numerous in northern Montana. On the 
Pacific coast they outnumber the grizzlies, where 
both species feed on the salmon. 


| 


| 
i 





The destruction of | 


the grizzlies has been much greater than that of the | 


black. Bears, though still abundant, are very diffi- | 


cult animals to hunt and kill in a sportsman-like 
way.—Franklin Satterthwaite, in Harper's Magazine. 
SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
—The Senior class has voted to do away with the 


custom of holding a reception on the Seventh-day | 
The Senior Re- | 


evening preceding Commencement. 
ception was always anticipated with considerable 


pleasure and there is a great deal of regret among | fruit resembling luscious apples, which are beautiful 


| only to the eye, when bitten are found to contain 


the younger classes that ’89 will not give one. 

—The oratorical contest for the Magill prizes was 
held in the college hall on Sixth-day evening last be- 
fore a large audience. The five prizes were founded 
by President Magill to encourage the rivalry between 


the Sophomores and Freshmen to assume a less ob- | 
jectionable form than the old physical contests. | 


There were twelve speakers, six from each class, as 
follows: Sophomores, Josephine T. Ancona, Penna. ; 
Eliza Hampton, N. Y.; Esther Haviland, N. Y.; J. 
W. Hutchinson, Jr., N. Y.; William C. Sproul, Pa. ; 
Zaida E. Udell, Michigan; Freshmen, Charles B. 
Hart, Pa.; Gertrude Hutchings, California; Geor- 
gia Porter, Md.; Florence D. Reid, Pa. ; Laura Smith, 
Pa. ; Edwin M. Underwood, North Carolina. The 
speaking was very good, the contestants being judged 
for composition, strength of argument, and delivery. 
The winning orations were as follows: “The Women 
of George Eliot,” by Esther Haviland ; “A Patriotic 
Idea,” by William C. Sproul; “‘The Health of the 
Nation,” by Laura Smith; “The Political Newspa- 


Friends,” by J. W. Hutchinson. 
thus won three honors to the Freshmen’s two. The 
prizes are certificates entitling the possessor to select 





| ments. 


———= 


| after the plan of the one at Amherst College, which 


has had such a salutary effect as a disciplinary body. 
President Seelye, of Amherst, in a letter to Dr. Ma- 
gill, gives a great deal of encouragement and says he 


| can recommend the project, if the college authorities 


| will give it their constant attention. 
in the mountains of Montana, a sure find being in | 


—The bill drawn by President Magill and en- 


dorsed by nearly all the college faculties in the State, 
| giving to college graduates who have studied peda- 
gogics and passed satisfactorily, the same privileges 


in regard to permanent teachers’ certificates that 
graduates of the Normal Schools enjoy, fell five short 


: ‘ | of a majority in the House of Representatives, at 
are also numerous in the Rocky Mountains and | Harrisburg, and hence cannot become a law this 


year. There is no doubt, however, that the matter 
will again be brought up, and it will probably be 
taken in hand by the College Association. 

—The spring athletic contests were held in Whit- 
tierfield on Seventh-day last before an audience of 


| about 500 people. Although the games were very 


good the records were not so good as last year. Only 
one college record was broken, the two-mile}bicycle 
time being reduced to six minutes, forty-eight sec- 
onds. 


ODD TREES AND PLANTS. 
“ THERE is a small tree growing near Tuscarora, Ne- 


| vada, the foliage of which at certain seasons, is said to 


be so luminous that it can be distinguished a mile 
away in the darkest night. In its season, it emits 
sufficient light to enable a person to read the finest 
print. Its luminosity is said to be due to parasites.” 

There is a tree that grows but one place in the 
world, and that is near the Dead sea; it produces 


salty ashes. They are called the “apples of Sodom.” 

The cow tree of South America is another pecu- 
liar tree; it yields a fluid which is very much like 
the milk of the cow in appearance, richness and 
flavor. 

Venus’ fly trap is a strange plant. The leaf is two 
lobed, and on each lobe are three hairs, which on 
being touched by an insect, the two halves collapse 
and inclose the insect. Several fine specimens can 
be seen in the Conservatory in the Golden Gate 
Park. 

A plant growing in the United States of Colum- 
bia in South America, is named the ink plant. The 
juice is used for writing, and is said to be indelible. 
It is very useful in writing public records and docu- 
Vick’s Magazine tells of a plant that grows 
in Arabia, called the “laughing plant,” because its 
seed produces the same effect as laughing gas. The 


flowers are of a bright yellow, and the seeds resem- 
| ble black beans, two or three growing in each pod. 
per,” by Edwin M. Underwood, and “ The Society of | 


The Sophomores | 


books to the amount of ten dollars at a large Phila- | 


delphia publishing house. 


—President Magill has always been anxious to | 


secure the establishment of a “ college senate” here, 


The natives dry and pulverize them, and the pow- 
der, if taken in small doses, makes the most digni- 
fied person act like a clown; he will dance, laugh, 
and cut the most fantastic capers ; when the excite- 
ment ceases, the exhausted exhibitor of these antics 


| falls asleep, and when he awakes he has not the 


faintest remembrance of his frisky doings.—The Kin- 
dergarten. 
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PEACE. 


Aut conflicts come back to the individual soul. The 
measure of our civilization is the measure of individ- 
ual self-control. If we wish to note the progress of 
nations we must note the progress of individual 
minds and hearts. If we wish to study humanity 
we must study ourselves. We may find within all 
the warfare, all the conflict of feeling, that make the 
turbulence, the discord, the war of history. All un- 
known to each other these mighty battles between 
the lower and higher self are fought. There are de- 
feats greater than Waterloo, there are victories more 
splendid than any general has achieved, upon the 
silent, unseen battle-field of the human soul. Not 
for the mere sake of conflict are these battles fought. 
Our ideals are ever before us, and the great cry of 
the heart is for harmony. Like Jesus we are search- 
ing for our earthly kingdom of heaven; like Paul, 
we are asking eagerly for the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding. And we may learn of Paul the lesson 
that this peace can come only through conflict—con- 
flict with thought, with feeling; conflict on a high 
plane, with the forces of life and society. 


If we hold a great truth, if there is revealed to us 
a great principle, we shall not have peace till we share 
it. If larger thoughts of God and humanity have 
come to us, the judgment of unrest should and will 
be upon us till we bave entered the contest with 
these thoughts, till we have shared them freely with 
others. . . . . The moment you enlarge your 
mind and your heart you enlarge your heaven. 
Teach, I pray you, the law of progress for all souls 
here, and hereafter under grander conditions of 
growth. Show that the love of God is infinite and 
omnipotent. . It is not through the sup- 
pression of thought, but through the earnest conflict 
with it that we grow toward the heaven of peace.— 
Marion Murdock. 

WHAT IS TEMPERANCE? 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian Register thus ably 
enlarges on the dictionary definition of Temperance : 
According to Webster, temperance consists in “ ha- 
bitual moderation in regard to the indulgence of the 
natural appetites and passions.” The definition is a 
good one, but we must not fail to note the force of 
the word “natural”; for on that word lingers the 
whole worth of the definition. 

There are natural appetites and unnatural appe- 
tites. A natural appetite should be properly indulged, 
but an unnatural appetite should never be created ; 
for it comes into existence only through violated law. 
If inherited, it is criminal folly to indulge it. 

Some things are often taken.into the human sys- 
tem which are never demanded by a natural appe- 
tite, and among them I may name opium, tobacco, 
and intoxicating liquor. In fact, the natural appetite 
generally loathes these articles. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that after a person has indulged in 
their use for a length of time they so disarrange the 
whole system, so vitiate the normal powers of the 
body, that an unnatural appetite is created, which is 
akin to disease. Such an appetite can never be in- 


dulged temperately. Opium cannot be used temper- 
ately, except, perhaps, as a medicine. Tobacco can 
never be used temperately, and there can be no such 
thing as the temperate use of intoxicating liquor as a 
beverage; but by their use men create an unnatural 
appetite, which robs them of their will and makes 
them slaves. 


Wuat, can we separate from God? Jesus looked 
out upon the world, and saw nothing profane,—noth- 
ing by which we could lightly swear; the heavens 
are nothing independent of God; they are his royal 
abode ; the earth is sacred, for it is his footstool ; that 
fair product’ of human hands, Jerusalem, is yet his 
by divine right ; and even the hairs of man’s head 
are changed and fashioned by his power alone. Of 
what, then, can I be disregardful ? on what in heaven 
and earth can I look without a certain reverence? I 
love the world, for the world is the bright flowing 
garment of Deity ; I own a certain kinship and loy- 
alty to the humblest particle of dust, for the same 
Power which dwells in me dwells in it also ; I bow 
in reverence before my unpremeditated, impassioned 
thougbt; I thank God for joy; share in the Chris- 
tian worship of sorrow; I am never so near God and 
the pure spirit of his Son as when I am nearest to 
man in sympathy and service ; and even in my sin I 
discern the Providential hand, giving me with fatal 
precision my desert, or, if penitent, blessing me with 
forgiveness and granting me heavenly grace. And, 
if we can separate nothing from God, can anything 
separate God from us? Is not life best with an in- 
creasing, deepening consciousness of his presence in 
it? And death—is not the hand that takes us the 
same that has blessed us in life? And can we not 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The anniversary of the graduating classes of the In- 
dian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., will take place on 
the 22d instant. The class examination and inspection 
will be held from 9 to 11.30 a. m., and the general exer- 
cises from 1.30to 4. There are fourteen graduates, 


—The Garden and Forest contains a sketch of the grounds 
of the Lyman place at Waltham, Mass., and also an en- 
graving of the famous purple beech tree, which is about 
ninety years old, has a circumference of more than thir- 
teen feet and branches extending eighty-five feet. The 
planting of purple beeches should be more common. They 
require space for growth. On a lawn they are very beau- 
tiful.— Boston Journal. 


—The editor of Harper's Magazine selects for publica- 
tion each year about seventeen manuscript stories, and re- 
jects annually between fifteen and sixteen thousand like 
matter. It is said, on good authority, that after paying its 
editors, the same magazine is published at a yearly cost of 
$260,000 for original literary matter, and the work of artists 
andengravers. Of this $260,000, $10,000 goes to the authors. 
The sum stated does not include the expenses of printing 
or publishing the magazine.— Ezchange. 

—In consequence of the appointment of a new U.S. 
Treasurer, (James N. Huston, of Indiana), and the trans- 
fer of the custody of the funds in the Treasury from his 
predecessor, a committee was appointed by Secretary Win- 
dom, on the llth, to proceed to examine the books and 
count the money. The examination will include a count 
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of all the moneys in the Treasury vaults, aggregating 
nearly $200,000,000, of which $148,000,000 is in standard 
silver dollars, $26,000,000 in gold coin, and the remainder 
in United States notes, National Bank notes, gold and sil- 
ver certificates and fractional silver coin. This work will 
take a force of sixty expert counters over four months 
time. 

—A despatch from Pierre, Dakota, says that for some 
time hundreds of settlers have been lying in wait along 
the Sioux reservation for the appointment of the Sioux 
Commission, and recently when the news was received, 
many of them went on the reservation and staked out 
their prospective claims. The matter was called to the 
attention of the Interior Department officials, and now a 
despatch from Washington announces that settlers will 
not be molested by the Government if they go on the res- 
ervation peaceably, pick out the land, and make no dis- 
turbance, as it is only a question of time when the lands 
will be ceded and thrown open. In consequence of this 
news the last few days has developed a great rush for the 
best parts of the reservation. 

—Father Darnien, widely celebrated as “ the Leper 
Priest” of Molokai, died at <alawa, Hawaii, on the 10th 
of Fourth month last. He was born in Belgium in 1840, 
and went to Hawaii in 1864; for the last sixteen years his 
labors have been confined to the leper settlement at Molo- 
kai, where he contracted the dread disease which cost him 
his life. 

—The steamer City of Paris, of the Inman Line, which 
arrived at Sandy Hook at 11.15 a. m. on the 8th inst., made 
the passage from Queenstown in 5 days, 23 hours, and 7 
minutes, corrected time. The best previous record, which 
was made by the Etruria, was 6 days, 1 hour, and 59 min- 
utes. 

—From a report of the Belgian Consul-General in the 
Congo State, it appears that the efforts made to introduce 
European vegetables and fruits in that district have been 
rewarded with great success. The inhabitants of the 
Lower Congo have been very successful in cultivating not 
only the usual African products, such as manioc, sweet po- 
tato, etc., but also sorghum, maize, and the “ wand” hari- 
cot, called “boma” by the natives. The cotton-plant 
grows in its wild state, and the natives manufacture from 
it hand wallets, etc. 

—The Sun has not recently recorded a more interesting 
bit of geographical news than the announcement of the 
exploration of the Lomami tributary of the Congo. This 
noble river empties into the Congo about 125 miles below 
Stanley Falls, and four years ago Grenfell ascended it, 
steaming almost due south for over 200 miles, passing 
scores of large native villages on the way. The explora- 
tion has now been carried a distance of 503 miles from the 
mouth of the river, which: is found to be about 1-5 mile 
wide, from 12 to 18 fect deep, and from its upper course 
Nyangwe, the great Arab market of Central Africa, can be 
reached by an overland march of 60 miles. This means 
that when the Congo railroad is built travelers from Eu- 
rope can journey by steam to within 250 miles of Lake 
Tanganyika, avoiding by this new waterway the nine cata- 
racts in the Congo between Stanley Falls and Nyangwe. 
Another significant phase of this new discovery is that it 
practically proves the identity of this river with the navi- 
gable Lomami crossed by Cameron about 150 miles south, 
and the river is probably navigable for at least 700 miles, 
and is the third largest tributary of the Congo.—New York 
Sun. 

—The Paris Exposition will afford opportunity for con- 
ferences of scientific men in many branches. An interna- 


tional meeting of zodlogists is to be held in August. The 
most important work for theagmeeting will be the unifica- 
tion of the language of zodlogy in classification. A Physi- 
ological Congress is also to be held at Basle, in September. 
— Exchange. 

—Two daring Englishmen, Mr. E. W. Everest and 
Count de Sainville, have started from Winnipeg on an ad- 
venturous trip. They propose to descend the Mackenzie, 
which is nowadays easily accomplished by means of the 
steamer that was put on the river a few years ago. They 
intend to start west from the mouth of the Mackenzie, and 
to follow the arctic shores as far as Behring Strait. It ap- 
pears that they intend to study the Eskimo of Cape Bath- 
urst and Point Barrow. It is expected that the expedi- 
tion will occupy two years.—Science. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SEVERE wind storm, lasting about half an hour, vis- 
ited Philadelphia, New York, and the regions adjacent, 
late in the afternoon of the 10th instant. It was acedm- 
panied by blinding clouds of dust, and some rain. Much 
damage was done, but none of very great seriousness, 
Several lives were lost in different parts of Pennsylvania, 
in local storms the same day. At Ridgeway, in Elk county, 
the wife of William McNoll and her four children sought 
safety from the storm in the cellar of their house. Light- 
ning struck the house, and the mother and three of the 
children were killed. The other child, a month old, was 
found uninjured in the arms of its dead mother. 

On the 10th inst., heavy snow fell at Denver, Colorado, 
the temperature being 32 degrees. 

In a school election at New Brunswick, N. J., on the 
13th inst., 535 women voted, and the ticket which they 
supported had a majority of 756. There was much inter- 
est shown. 

Serious labor troubles have occurred in Germany, a 
large body of miners having struck for better wages. Some 
collisions have occurred with troops sent to the place of dis- 
turbance, in one of which several of the strikers, and some 
other persons, were killed. The Emperor is taking an in- 
terest in the settlement of the controversy. 

AT the session of the Universal Peace Congress, in New 
York, on the 14th, an address was delivered by Alfred H. 
Love, of Philadelphia, President of the Society. Paulus 
Most,a colored Liberian missionary, gave an interesting 
account of the treatment of Africans by white people. In 
the evening a farewell reception was given to Belva Ann 
Lockwood and Amanda Deyo, who are being sent to the 
Peace Congress, at Paris, as delegates from the American 
Union. 

AN earthquake was felt on the 14th, in the Mexican 
State of Guerro. The oscillations were from north to 
south and lasted four seconds, 

THE strike of the railroad coal miners of the Pittsburg 
district, which began two weeks ago, for a uniform yearly 
scale of 74 cents a ton, was settled on the 14th at a confer- 
ence of miners and operators in Pittsburg. A compromise 
was made at 73 cents a ton. About 7,000 men will go back 
to work at once. 

THE Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed 
the validity of the law excluding Chinese laborers from 
the country, known as the Scott Exclusion act. The Court 
holds that Congress has the power to exclude aliens from 
the country whose presence is deemed inimical to our in- 
terests. 

Besipes the miners’ strike in Germany, there are 
other labor disturbances in Europe. The metal workers 
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and potters at Munich threaten to strike unless their 
wages are increased. Ata meeting of tramway drivers in 
Berlin it was resolved to demand an increase of wages, a 
reduction of hours, and extra pay for working on holidays. 
{n the event of a refusal the men will go out on strike. 


The Yorkshire miners threaten to strike unless their em- | 


ployers concede an advance in wages. Fifty thousand 
notices have been distributed among the menu advising 
them to quit work unless a an increase is granted. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Conference in Western Quarterly 
Meeting. will be held at London Grove, First-day, the 19th 
inst., at 2.30 o’clock p.m. Joshua L. Baily will address the 
meeting on the question of the hour—Constitutional 
Amendment. Eta M. Preston, Clerk. 

J. L. Baily will also address a meeting at Kennett 
Square on the evening of the 18th inst., and at West Grove 
on the evening of the 19th. ° 


*,* A Religious Meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for Children,” 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First- 
day, Fifth month 19th, 1889, at 3p.m. All are cordially 
invited. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of Nottingham First-day 
School Union, comprising the schools at Little Britain, Ox- 
ford, East and West Nottingham, Fawn, Drumore, and 
Eastland, will be held at Drumore, on Fifth month 25th, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

Geo. B. PAssMORE, 
Dr. L. Lucretia cra, } Clerks. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Chester, on First-day, Fifth month 
19th, 1889, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*.* The Religious Meeting at “ Friends’ Home for 
Children ” will be deferred one week on account of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. R. 


*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the time 
of New York Yearly Meeting will please communieate as 
early as possible with the undersigned, in order that the 
Committee having charge of same may be enabled to pro- 
perly arrange for their comfort and entertainment. 

_J0sEPH A. BoGaRpvs, 177 West St., New York ale 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY: 


+,* Siena Meetings in Fifth month occur as tollows 
"18. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 

Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

Stillwater, Somerset, O. 

Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 

Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 

Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

New York Yearly Meeting. 

Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 

Southern, Easton, Md 

Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 

Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 


ESEESNRERE 


* Circular Meetings in Fifth month occur as follows: 
19. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
19. Gunpowder, Md., (old house) 10 a. m, 


*,* First-Day School Unions in Fifth month occur as 
follows : 
25. _ Blue River, Ind., 8 P. m. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE HAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 
| 


TRUST COMPANY, COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. | EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
Es : ; 6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City Mortgages. 


and City properties. . Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable DIRECTORS. 
half yearly. MOSES E. WORTHEN, WM. C. BROWNING, 


; . . Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. Browning, King & Co., N.Y. 
Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large | perer REID. THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 


: ; . : . Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. Jno. M ~~ a & Co., Phila. 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four | OOS irac H, CHAS. H. WH EELER, 


months. Tefft. Weller & Co., N. Y. Mackintosh. Green & Co., N. Y. 
These Bonds are issued under the supervision of we MOL ney, Neb. — M. THAYER, Nebraska. 

the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with wpe ten. teed eae hy sites 

whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- oo these 

ernment Bonds. We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by | MOTNES, County a ee ae ee 

real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 


Send for Pamphlet. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 

a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 

ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 

Wa. ———. ai and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 

io Oo paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 

CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 

R. W. Cuay, ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 

wu. &. cates ment. ja When our readers answer an advertiser, 

E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. Austin | please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. tisement in this paver.“ 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green ee, PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


* Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
TH E GI RARD or —_ and we nant: -  Ratoeaet 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST (0, President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Ac . ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance SS | JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust ee J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PuRELY MutTvuaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWo AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
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